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will emerge and resume its 
rightful place in the front rank 
of the world’s finest cars. 
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This famous blend of Whisky 
was never better than to-day 


It would be easier to buy White Horse Whisky 
as and when you like to-day if there were not 
so many people trying to do the same thing. 
Like so many of the comforts of peace-time, 
White Horse is scarcer because of the war. 

It takes long years to bring this famous 
whisky to ripeness and maturity. It took fore- 


thought and provident care to provide the 


WHITE HORSE 


Equal to a Fine Liqueur 





present regulated supply. And the same care 
and forethought are your assurance that to-day 
and in the years to come the quality of White 
Horse will be guarded as jealously as ever. 
More White Horse could not be released 
without broaching stocks still growing old and 
ripe for your future 
And for no 


consideration will the 


pleasure. 


good name of this great 
and famous blend be 


put in jeopardy. 
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THE COMMANDER OF THE FIFTH 


Lieut.-General Mark Clark, who gave the postscript to the 9 o'clock news on 
November 10, was, before taking over the command of the Fifth Army in North 
Africa, Deputy Commander-in-Chief to General Eisenhower. With the Fifth Army 
he went to Italy, where he is leading it, through heavy fighting, and difficult country, 
from success to success. Before coming to this country in 1942 to command United 
States Ground Forces in Europe, General Clark was Chief of Staff to the Commanding 


ARMY IN ITALY: 


he United Staies of America, 


and Colonies, Europe, and t. 


1943. 


LIEUTENANT-GENERAL MARK WAYNE CLARK. 


General, Ground Forces, in the U.S. It will be remembered that he was the man 
chosen to lead the secret mission to North Africa several months before the opening 
of the campaign—" an adventurous mission which accomplished exactly what it set 
out to do ”—the opening of negotiations with anti-Axis French leaders which paved 
the way for the successful landings and the ultimate expulsion of all Axis forces from 
the continent of Africa. 
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6 igo Moscow Conference was the meeting of the 
ways. Had things gone otherwise, it might 
have been the parting of the ways. It shattered 
Hitler’s last hopes of victory, for all his subsequent 
brave words at Munich to hide the fact. It proved 
to the world not merely that Russia, America and 
Britain meant business—that was clear by this time 
even to the blindest—but that they meant the same 
business. It was a great defeat for Nazi Germany, 
a great victory for humanity. It pointed to a clear, 
high road, though the future, of course, alone can 
reveal whether we shall follow it steadily. Above 
all, the Moscow Conference was a triumph of states- 
manship. For it first stated and then reconciled out- 
standing differences. Unless the Conference was, as 
Germany has alternately and simultaneously stated, 
a surrender of British and American capitalism to 
Bolshevism, or a surrender of Soviet Russia to Western 
capitalism, it was that supreme product of good 
statecraft—a working compromise. It provided a 
common denominator by which everyone could secure 
the consent of everyone else to the legitimate satis- 
faction of his reasonable needs. It reconciled what 
had formerly seemed irreconcilable. 

The Germans as a nation have never been able 
to understand the meaning of compromise. They 
despise it. The only time a German statesman accepts 
a compromise is when he is deliberately intending to 
deceive. To him compromise is only a trick, an 
evasion. He must get his own way all along the line 
or he is miserable. That is why in the end the Ger- 
mans are always defeated. For this is a world in 
which no one can ever get his own way in everything. 
He who attempts to do so must sooner or later fight 
the whole world. For the principle of the latter— 
a thing Germans will never realise—is diversity ; he 
who does violence to that principle works against 
nature. The attempt to enforce uniformity with the 
jack-boot and the mailed fist always ends in disaster. 
It is, Hitler notwithstanding, in process of ending so 
again. Perhaps this time the Germans will learn 
from their calamity. 

They might learn, if they only had the.wits, from 
the Moscow Conference. When the Conference met, 
the divergences between the view-points of the chief 
Allied Powers had for some time been the subject of 
growing speculation. There had been in all the countries 
concerned a whispering campaign which the German 
propagandists had done their evil best 
to turn into a shouting campaign. The 
time had come when the leaders of the 
United Nations had got to state their 
different needs and points of view clearly, 
or suffer perhaps irreparable injury through 
their divisions. The day of polite evasions, 
bluff and procrastination was over. The 
cards had to be laid down on the Con- 
ference table. They were, with manifest 
courage and honesty. All parties stated 
their requirements and explained their 
points of view. Yet the battle was 
probably half-won before it was begun. 
For, thanks to the scourge of Nazidom, 
the participating statesmen all wanted 
to achieve agreement. They expressed 
their own points of view, however frankly, 
with a genuine desire to enable their 
allies to see it too. They listened to 
those of the latter with an equally 
genuine desire to understand and meet 
them. Two elements were present in all 
the participants at the Conference— 
courage and goodwill, Both triumphed. 
The differences to be reconciled were of 
two kinds. They were partly military 
and partly political, Without knowing 





what passed behind the Conference doors, The des 
it requires no great quality of imagination nm So pertantty tor Ghustvatiog gre of the meet ingenious and useful con- 
to see what these differences were. They fire... . The first object is for the brigadier to secure protection against smoke. This 

rose out of the historical hical is effected by a tube, connected with an air-pump, attached to the engine, on the outside 
Ses “tae » Seograp of the building on fire. Secondly, protection heat or flames is secured by a stout 
and ideological peculiarities of each of the leather dress and hood. Thirdly, provision for light and right is made ay 8 powerful 
three main participants. Perhaps they can pacts -$--BP ASE cighthelee ie the hood. 


be best expressed in terms of the two 
opposite ends of the geographical and 
ideological pole of the Allied world : the U.S.S.R. and 
the U.S.A. Between them Great Britajn, partaking 
to some extent of the diverging peculiarities of both, 
might be regarded almost as a bridge. 


By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


The military differences can be stated most simply. 
On the one hand was the U.S.S.R., which, since the 
first day of the Russo-German war, had been de- 
manding an immediate Second Front. Bearing for 


—- 





ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO: REPRODUCTIONS AND 
QUOTATIONS FROM “ THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS" 
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greater even than hers, have been bearing infinitely 
less than their fair share of the blood-letting. 
Her people, her soil and her cities have been under- 
going terrible ravages from which those of Great 
Britain have been mainly, and those of the U.S.A. 
almost wholly, free. Throughout the greater part 
of three successive and tremendous summers—from 
June 1941 till the collapse of the German offensive 
at Kursk in July of this year—there was scarcely a 
moment when a Russian defeat did not seem to be 
on the cards through sheer weight of German strength 
and armament. In those days the Russian demand 
for a Second Front was not merely a wish for a speedier 
end to suffering and a juster distribution of burden, 
but a cri de ceur for what must at moments have 
seemed the only hope of salvation from unthinkable 
defeat and from a fate so horrible that it cannot be 
expressed. 

Yet to many an American, and to many an English- 
man too, this demand, reiterated in season and out 
of season, must at times have seemed intensely irri- 
tating. The U.S.A., like Great Britain, is normally 
a great Sea Power rather than a Land Power, and 
acutely conscious of the responsibilities and burdens 
of Sea Power. Because of this, many Americans 
have felt—and some in this country also—that Russia, 
in her agony and her just pride in her own superb 
and titanic achievement, was being less than just to 
the efforts which her maritime allies were making 
to keep the global ring round Germany and Italy 
and the secondary global ring round the scarcely less 
powerful Japanese Empire. “Some of them felt, too, 
the anomaly of Russia, remaining at peace with their 
own deadly enemy, Japan, and feared—not only in 
respect of Russia, but of this country too—that they 
might be left in the end single-handed to deal with the 
menace in the Pacific. Above all, Americans have 
had to overcome to them the historic and inevitable 
repugnance—so hard for Russians and Britons to 
understand—for launching the flower of their young 
manhood against the deadly shores of Europe. It 
is part of the political heritage and “ set-up ”’ of the 
United States that every American is the descendant 
of someone who once shook the dust of Europe from 
off his feet—its age-long feuds, its wars, its meaning- 
less, self-renewing cruelties—for a better, happier and 
more peaceful society in a new world. To return to 
Europe to fight its battles seems almost a denial of 

the American contract—the invisible and 








more than two years 90 per cent. or more of the 
German war effort on land—and Germany is primarily 
a Land Power—Russia has naturally felt that the 
U.S.A. and the British Empire, with a joint population 


spiritual charter granted to every European 
emigrant when he first set foot on trans- 
atlantic soil. 

Twenty-five years ago an American 
army ‘‘came back the generous way of 
Lafayette ’’ and left behind it in the blood- 
stained soil of France the bones of many 
of its noblest and best. Afterwards, look- 
ing at the European pot seething up 
again to boil, the citizens of the United 
States instinctively resolved that never 
again would they lend themselves to 
any action so irrational, destructive and 
useless. That attitude became almost a 
common denominator of American politics 
ih the ‘twenties and ‘thirties. Next time, 
they reckoned, Europe should stew in 
its own juice, without any American 
risking life or limb in so forlorn a cause. 
Yet for nearly two years now young 
Americans have been urged by the peoples 
of a Continental and military Power of 
the old world to storm the cliffs of 
Western Europe to save Russia and the 
Seviet experiment. Necessary and essen- 
tial as that operation had become, so soon, 
that is, as those Americans and their 
British comrades could be trained and 
armed for it, it was not an idea which 
the ordinary American could swallow 
with avidity. It was almost like asking 
a Soviet citizen to go to sea to save 
capitalist bureaucracy. These differences 
of view-point—intelligible but intensely 

s—have been i 


a 





rather than to the military field. With these I 
shall try to deal on a later occasion. 
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WAKE ISLAND: THE MID-PACIFIC JAP AIR BASE ATTACKED BY U.S. NAVY. 


A HEAVY ATTACK ON WAKE ISLAND WAS MADE ON OCTOBER 5 BY U.S. THE SMOKE (LEFT) IS FROM A BURNING JAPANESE TANKER CAUGHT IN THE CHANNEL 


WARSHIPS : DENSE SMOKE FROM SHELLS AND BOMBS ON AN AIRFIELD. BETWEEN WAKE AND WILKES ISLANDS. IN CENTRE, SMOKE FROM HIT INSTALLATIONS. 


HE heavy attack on 

Wake Island, 2300 miles 
west of Hawaii, by a strong 
task force of the U.S. Pacific 
Fleet on October 5, caused 
considerable destruction 
among the Japanese air- 
force installations on the 
island. It was thought to be 
possibly a preliminary to a 
reoccupation of this import- 
ant island in mid-Pacific. 
This small island, one of 
three between Guam and 
Hawaii, was one of the most 
important trans-Pacific com- 
munication lines and as a 
fuel station for U.S. aerial 
service to the Philippines. 
It was seized at the out- 
break of war by the Japanese 
on December 7, 1941. Its 
loss, including those of Guam 
and Midway Island, cut off 
communications between the 
U.S. and the Philippines, 
and the recovery of Wake 
Island, if it should be 
feasible shortly, would cut 
off the japanese-held Mar- 
shall Islands lying on its 
south. Big movements are 
pending in these waters in 

due course. 
A TWO-DAY ATTACK ON JAPANESE INSTALLATIONS AND SUPPLIES RESULTED IN LOOSING 450 TONS OF EXPLOSIVES FROM WARSHIPS AND 
CARRIER 'PLANES. WRECKS OF PREVIOUS U.S. RAIDS LITTER THE SHORE. WAKE ISLAND WAS SEIZED BY THE JAPS ON DECEMBER 7, 1941. 


EL LLL ALLELE LO OOO OL OOO OOO A a a tl 


RE PEE AE ERA CREE SS eC CS FA SEA TET LT OA PION Le TE BES EE SRNR AS aT A PEER SS INES EAE ET LS SE 
TWO JAP BOMBERS BURN NEAR THE RUNWAYS. THE U.S. NAVY CLAIMED 31 ENEMY ? A FUEL STORAGE TANK ABLAZE DURING THE BOMBARDMENT. TO THE RIGHT 
"PLANES DESTROYED ON THE GROUND AND OVER 30 IN DOG-FIGHTS. OF THE SMOKE ARE SEVERAL BURNT-OUT BUILDINGS. 


Yet reeeneesesnsenesensens sesensennnsennenensnnnennensnenunennsssnsusensensnesrentnsstnanennssaenanssensntsnenensenensnensennenssssesuasesneestunesnansqnen sesesssssunssesnsuusnncsnvesnnneannennen 
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A MECHANICAL “EGG”: 1600-H.P. AERO ENGINE WHICH PLUGS-IN TO A BOMBER. 
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AN INTERESTING DETAILED SECTIONAL DRAWING. OF THE BRISTOL HERCULES AERO ENGINE. A SELF-CONTAINED UNIT, KNOWN TO THE AIRCRAFT INDUSTRY AS THE “ POWER-EGG,’’ 
IT IS SO DESIGNED AS TO PLUG-IN TO THE AIRCRAFT TO WHICH IT IS FITTED. 























\ FRONT VIEW OF THE HERCULES “ POWER-EGG,"* SHOWING THE CLEAN AND COMPACT THE BACK PLATE OF THE ENGINE PLUGS-IN TO THE AIRCRAFT, FORMING A FIREPROOF 
DESIGN, AND THE THREE-BLADED ROTOL. PROPELLER. THE COMPLETE UNIT CAN BE BULKHEAD. THE UNIT IS COMPLETE WITH ACCESSORIES, OIL COOLER, AND FLAME-DAMPED 
FITTED TO AN AIRCRAFT IN THE MINIMUM TIME, EXHAUST SYSTEM, READY FOR OPERATION. 


The subject of a recent broadcast talk in praise of its magnificent record of service 
with the R.A.F., the Hercules aero engine, illustrated above—one of many out- 
standing products of the Bristol Aeroplane Company, Ltd.—is an interesting example 
of the modern trend towards self-contained power units. The development of this 
type of engine has considerably speeded up our production of aircraft, for its fitting 
has become a much simplified operation. A glance at the photographs shows that 
the complete power unit, with its accessories and cowling, forms a compact “ egg," 
with all necessary leads and connections taken to the back plate and there grouped 
in such a way as to plug-in against the rear of the engine housing in the air- 
frame to which it is being fitted. A parallel advantage of the design is the quick 
interchangeability of engines which it makes possible. For instance, the Hercules 
* Power-Eggs"' fitted to the Lancaster II. bomber are identical with those of the 
Beaufighter |. In case of urgent need, one of the engines of a Beaufighter could be 





unbolted and used as a replacement for a damaged Lancaster engine with a mini- 
mum of delay. Any competent mechanic can, indeed, remove one of these ‘* Power- 
Eggs"’ .from an aircraft in a few minutes. The clever manner in which the 
mechanism, piping, cowling and accessories of this 14-cylinder air-cooled sleeve-valve 
radial engine have been packed into a confined space can be seen in the detailed 
sectional drawing. An interesting point of the design is that the plug-in back 
plate also serves as a fireproof bulkhead insulating the engine from the aircraft 
which it serves. The Hercules, first introduced in 1936, has since undergone continu- 
ous development, the maximum power output having been advanced by over 60 per 
cent. from the original version, and to-day it is one of the most powerful engines in 
action with the bomber squadrons of the R.A.F. Among the simplest high-power 
aero engines in the world, the Hercules develops more than 1650 b.h.p. for a nett 
weight of 1890 Ibs., and has proved its reliability under the worst of conditions. 
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DEVASTATION IN THE CENTRE OF KASSEL AFTER A HEAVY NIGHT ATTACK BY BOMBER COMMAND IN OCTOBER. 


(4) AN ALMOST COMPLETELY GUTTED ARMOURY; (8) GUTTED TIMBER SHOPS; (C) SEVERE FIRE 
ORGANISATION, WITH THE EXCEPTION OF ONE BUILDING, IS COMPLETELY GUTTED ; 


DAMAGE TO WERK 1., OF HENSCHEL U. SOHN, MANUFACTURERS OF LOCOMOTIVES AND LORRIES; (D) THE HENSCHEL SUPPLY 
(£) GUTTED PREMISES OF A FACTORY WHERE CARDBOARD BOXES WERE MANUFACTURED ; (7) THE 
AND CO., HARDWARE MERCHANTS; (@) OIL IMPORTERS’ PREMISES, COMPLETELY OGUTTED ; (#) SEVERE DAMAGE 10 THE PREMISES OF KARL GLEISSNER, SIEVE AND RIDDLE MAKERS 
REPAIR DEPOT; (J) CLOTHING MANUFACTURERS’ PREMISES, SEVERELY DAMAGED BY FIRE; (KX) GUTTED SAWMILLS; (L) SEVERE DAMAGE BY FIRE TO THE 


MACHINES ; (M) SEVERE DAMAGE BY FIRE TO THE PREMISES OF SEEGER AND CO., PRECISION INSTRUMENT MAKERS 


GUTTED PREMISES OF FEDERSTAHL 
} U) A TOTALLY GUTTED MACHINE AND 
PREMISKES OF MANUFACTURERS OF TIN-PLATES AND REFRIGERATING 


; UF) SEVERE. FIRE DAMAGE TO THE WORKS OF BECK AND HENKEL, A.G., MACHINERY MANUFACTURERS, 


The reconnaissance photograph reproduced above was one of several taken seven days | 


Great devastation was caused in the centre of the town and the industrial areas. Kassel 
is well known for its locomotive works, the manufacture of tanks, lorries, and precision 
instruments, and has considerable importance as a railway centre 


after Bomber Command's attack on Kassel on the night of October 22, and the recon- 
naissance pilots reported that fires were still burning and ruins smouldering even then 
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SPECIAL EQUIPMENT FOR BRITAIN’S AIRBORNE TROOPS: 
LIGHTWEIGHT DESIGNS FOR PARACHUTE INVASIONS. 
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ee A CLOSE VIEW OF THE COLLAPSIBLE MOTOR-SCOOTER READY FOR USE. Z | 
IT IS SEEN IN USE IN THE PICTURE ON THE LEFT. | 
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wo ane ee oe ee eee wae ree — 


fp AN AIRBORNE SOLDIER LIFTS A COLLAPSIBLE MOTOR-SCOOTER FROM THE CONTAINER 


IN WHICH IT PARACHUTED DOWN, WHILE ANOTHER MAN RIDES ONE NEARBY. 
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THE SPECIAL BICYCLE (SEEN HALF-FOLDED IN PICTURE BELOW) IS HERE 
SHOWN READY FOR USE, THUMBSCREWS HOLD THE FRAME IN POSITION. H 
P 
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vg en eee ee nr a en OOOO OOOO OOO ee Oe 
f \ YORTABLE MAN-PACK WIRELESS SET AS WORN BY CERTAIN. CLASSES’ OF AIRBORNE TROOPS. | THE FOLDING BICYCLE WHICH FORMS PART OF SPECIAL EQUIPMENT DESIGNED ¥y j 
THE SET IS HELD IN POSITION BY STRAPS. oS ee FOR OUR AIRBORNE TROOPS, HERE, THE BICYCLE 1S. SEEN HALF-FOLDED. a } 
_———— PRA ee mo tee oe mmm eee onion eee oo oer rr rr rr rr rr eee | 

Our pictures show some of the special equipment which accompanies our airborne Commanding Airborne Forces, recently disclosed at a Ministry of Supply exhibition 

troops in their operations on enemy soil. One of the most interesting items is the of airborne equipment in London that Britain's airborne troops are being planned } 

collapsible motor-scooter, known as the ‘ Wel-Bike,"’ which is parachuted down in as far ahead as 1948; and on the same occasion Mr. Duncan Sandys, Parliamentary 

a special container. Easily lifted by one man—it weighs only 85 lbs.—the * Wel-Bike " Secretary to the Ministry of Supply, announced that the British Army Was now 

has a speed of 40-45 m.p.h., a petrol consumption of 180 miles to the gallon, and is equipped for total offensive operations on land, across the sea and out of the sky. 

tough enough to negotiate difficult country. Major-General F. A. M. Browning, “The attack,” he said, “ will have to be pressed home from every direction.” c 
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THE WAR FROM VARIED -ANGLES: PICTURES FROM MANY SOURCES. 
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THE SAME F.W.I90 A MOMENT LATER AFTER A 50-CALIBRE MACHINE-GUN BULLET HAS 

HIT AND EXPLODED ITS RIGHT ROCKET, PRELIMINARY TO ITS FLAMING TO EARTH. 
which burst into flames and dived to earth. This particular action took place over Holland, . 


when these enemy fighters, lurking high in the sky in accordance with their usual tactics, 
attempted to break up a U.S. formation of Fortresses and Liberators in a daylight assault. 


A GERMAN F.W.190, CARRYING A ROCKET UNDER EACH WING—HITLER’S LATEST 
** SECRET WEAPON ”’—AS SEEN FROM THE SIGHTS OF A U.S. P.47 OVER HOLLAND. 
Germany’s much-vaunted “secret weapon,” the rocket-bomb, one carried under each wing of 
FW. 190s, is shown in the two pictures above, just before and during contact with a U.S. P.47, 
which by a direct machine-gun hit has exploded one of the bombs, wrecking the enemy machine, 


| sew tenes 





THE GREAT EX-FRENCH LINER “ NORMANDIE,’’ NOW THE U.S. “LAFAYETTE,”’ SECOND LARGEST LUXURY LINER IN THE WORLD, REFLOATED IN NEW YORK HARBOUR, LED 
BY TUGS TO DRY-DOCK FOR REPAIRS, AFTER BEING REFLOATED. IN THE BACKGROUND STAND NEW YORK’S SKYSCRAPERS. 

towed off to a shipyard to be refitted and transformed into a troop transport. Thousands of 

New York citizens gathered along the banks of the Hudson and crowded the windows of sky- 


On May 21 this year salv work on the burnt-out liner “‘ Normandie,” now “ Lafayette,” was 
scraper Offices to watch the mammoth ship creep slowly along. 


. On November 3 the monster luxury-liner of 83,423 only to the “ 
Elizabeth,” of 85,000 tons—was pulled away, from her River Hudson slip by a group of tugs and 
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MAN, 


AN AMERICAN AERO LABORATORY: A PLASTIC 
PITTED WITH FLYING 


GENERAL DE GAULLE, NOW SOLE PRESIDENT OF THE 


A BREN-GUN CARRIER UNDERGOING THE WATER-PROOFING 





TEST BEFORE BEING PASSED OUT FROM THE FACTORY AS 
READY FOR SERVICE. 

The Bren-gun carrier of the British Army has to 

horough before being “ 


undergo a very 

ug test out” as fit for 

service. Not only does it have to te extremely rough 

country and survive every strain to wh it is put, but also has 
to be able to swim across streams. 





FRENCH PROVISIONAL CONSULTATIVE ASSEMBLY, ADDRESS- AS A MALE MANNEQUIN, 


ING THE MEMBERS ON NOVEMBER 9, AT ALGIERS. 


resigned from it and four Georges, 
Legentilhomme, M. de Murville and M. Jules Abadie. 


JACKETS, ADAPTABLE FOR VARYING PHYSIQUES. 
At Wright Field, Dayton, 
conducted 


‘| 
male mannequin is utilised 
to obtain perfect- fitting clothing and equipment to accom- 
modate the various physiques of airmen in exposed positions. 
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T is a month since I dealt with the pro- 
gress of the campaign on the Russian 
front, the intervening articles having been 
devoted to the Moscow Conference, the Far 
East and the campaign in Italy. A great 
deal has happened since the events covered 
in ‘my article of October 23. That» was 
slightly out of date as regards the actual 
military situation, as must always be the 
case with a review of a_ swiftly-moving 
campaign in a weekly paper ; in fact, the breaking of the 
Dnieper and Melitopol front, which I then prophesied, 
was already a more or less accomplished fact when the 
article appeared. By mid-October a great breach had 
been created in the Dnieper bend between Kremenchug 
and Zaporozhe. Since then the Melitopol line south of 


the bend has been overrun and the Russians have swept 


across the Nogaisk Steppe, isolating the Crimea and 
reaching the lower Dnieper practically all along its left 
bank. At the end of the first week of September the 
Russians launched from their Kiev bridgehead one of the 
swiftest and most successful offensives which they had 
yet carried: out, first mainly towards the south-west and 
later due west in the general direction of the important 
railway junction of Zhitomir. This drive has moved at 
an astonishing pace, and so far German efforts to check 
it have proved unavailing, though to the south-west, 
beyond Fastov, the enemy has ~ 
resisted stubbornly and launched 
local counter-attacks. And then, 
last week, the Russians iaunched 
what was by German admission 
a very powerful offensive, though 
on a narrow front, southwest of 
Gomel, Here they have extended 
their bridgehead across the upper 
Dnieper until it is well behind the 
town, 

Apart from the Fastov sector, 
just mentioned, the strongest 
German defence has been that in 
the great bend of the Dnieper. 
Here, indeed, the Russians had to 
withstand a series of heavy counter- 
attacks, which appear to have won 
back a little ground and which our 
allies took a week or ten days to 
extinguish in grim, close fighting. 
In this case the enemy’s object 
was plain as a pikestaff. If the 
Russian drive had continued from 
Krivoi Rog (‘Crooked Horn ’’) 
towards Nikolaiev and the Bug, a 
large number of German troops 
would have been enveloped and 
completely cut off. That had to 
be avoided at all costs. In this 
case the costs have included the 
heavy losses which a beaten army 
always suffers in sacrificial counter- 
attacks and the even more serious 
disadvantage that reserves were 
drawn in from neighbouring fronts 
where their presence could ill be 
spared. It is believed that the 
speed with which the Russians 
smashed the enemy’s defences on 
the Kiev front was due to the 
strain imposed upon his resources 
by the effort which he had been 
compelled to make in the great 
bend of the Dnieper. It is possible, 
though here we have no direct 
evidence on the subject, that the 
Russians have struck at Gomel 
again because they have discovered 
that German reserves have been 
attracted from that sector south- 
wards to the Kiev salient. Mean- 
while, after a lull in the great 
bend, they have resumed their 
pressure on that front also. 

It seems clear that these events 
reveal a great deal about the 
strategy which the Russians now 
have in mind. Russian military 
doctrine is patient, whereas German 
is impatient. On former occasions 





these characteristics are deep- Our map above, 
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THE GREAT WORLD WAR: 
RUSSIA’S WINTER OFFENSIVE. 


By CYRIL FALLS. 


superiority of strength. There can be no doubt that the 
Russians now have both at their disposal, or that 
“strength ” does not stand merely for numbers of men, 
as it did in the past, but also for armour, artillery and 
aircraft. Since the virtual destruction of the satellite 
armies last winter, Germany has not possessed a strategic 
reserve adequate to meet the emergencies created by the 
Russian offensive. At the same time, the invasion of 
Italy, the calls of the Balkans, and the threat of further 
Anglo-American offensive action prevent her from 
replacing the lost Hungarian, Rumanian and Italian 
divisions on the Eastern Front by German divisions from 
other parts of Europe. She is thus compelled to make the 
local tactical reserves, and even sometimes divisions 
holding part of the front, serve the purpose of the strategic 
reserves which should be available in the deep rear. She 
has done so skilfully so far, but on several occasions the 
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throughout October. I cannot see why the 
weather should prevent the Red Army from 
continuing to exploit the methods which 
have been outlined above. Certainly when 
the ground over the whole front hardens, as 
it will even in the extreme south.by mid- 
December, the Russians will once more find 
themselves enjoying the great physical and 
moral superiority which they displayed in the 
winters of 1941 and 1942; and this should be 
proportionately greater now after a series of victories, since 
it then followed a series of defeats. Already we may regard 
the Dnieper front as lost to the Germans, whose retreat 
will inevitably have to continue. They may strive to hold 
the Crimea as an isolated fortress, supplying it by sea and 
air, as they did for a long time the Taman peninsula on the 
Caucasian shore, but its maintenance would be much more 
difficult than that of the small Taman bridgehead with a 
narrow strait behind it, and in all probability they would be 
wiser to evacuate it while they can do so in good order. If 
the Russians succeed in crossing the lower Dnieper we shall 
witness another_rapid German retreat, but this would be 


‘a difficult venture, and it may be that the Russians will 


prefer to exploit their successes from Kiev and in the 
great bend. 

It is clear that the Balkans are expecting a further deep 
withdrawal by the Germans. Anxiety in Rumania has 
become acute, and there have been 
recent reports that the accumulated 
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stores of oil at the Ploesti oilfields 
are being removed. That, however, 
is based only on fears of heavy 
bombing should the Crimean air- 
fields pass to Russia. Rumanian 
anxieties are not confined to such 
near prospects. They are concerned 
also with the approach of the 
Russian armies to the Dniester, 

















which is sending Rumanians who 
can afford to go S&cuttling from 
Bessarabia. One should perhaps 
beware of basing} too high hopes 
upon this development. The dread 
of Germany is still greater than 
the dread of Russia, because the 
latter is relatively far off and the 
former is on the scene. Rumania 
could not shake herself free of 
Germany at the moment, however 
much she desired to. We ‘have 
seen the efforts of the Finns, who 
have never regarded themselves 
as full allies of Germany, to retire 
from a war in which they are sorry 
to have intervened, and noted that 
they are making little progress. 
The Rumanians will not go out of 
the war until the Russians reach 
their territory, but, on the other 
hand, they are in an excellent 
position to appreciate what is going 
on, and if they in truth believe 
that this is likely to take place 
shortly, it must be accepted as an 
excellent sign. It helps to confirm 
my own belief that the Russian 
offensive is destined to continue 
through the winter, and that, it 
may be expected to go on 
making substantial progress. The 
Russians themselves appear to 
be completely confident that this 
will be so. 

There is one more point worth 
noting. While we cannot exactly 
assess German policy in Russia, 
we can see that the High Com- 
mand is averse to committing to 
the eastern front’ forces in sufficient 
strength to halt the Russian 
advance. In Hitler’s last speech 
there was one most interesting 
passage. He remarked that if 
Britain and the United States 
launched an invasion in the west 








RUSSIA’S REGAINED TERRITORY FROM FEBRUARY 3 TO NOVEMBER 15, WITH A MAP OF GREAT BRITAIN 
SUPERIMPOSED ON THE SAME SCALE TO INDICATE COMPARATIVE SIZE OF THE RECOVERED AREA. THE 
I have endeavoured to show that FIRST UKRAINIAN ARMY SPEARHEAD 1S NOW FAST APPROACHING THE OLD POLISH BORDER. 


it would soon be proved whether 
the strong reserves which he 
was holding at various points 
represented timidity or wise 
prudence. A bold gambler, let 

















imate Russian front to November 15 (the shaded portion indicating the 
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seated. They are derived not only zon by the Soviet ies, from February last, represented by the line), has a map of Com Britain super- us say the Hitler of earlier days, 


: the q of wri . A 7 
Kounatinal temperament but setae fhe se sa inden an sia ve oh Reso int mew, might have cme to the concen 
also, behind that, from the nature to have captured Baranovka, 47 miles west of Zhitomir and only 30 miles from the old Polish border. It ts a that the winter months were not 


and situation of the two countries. sensational advance by Vatutin’s First Ukrainian Army which stormed Zhitomir at dawn only on 14th loss of likely to witness a great Allied 
. this town, Zhitomir, thrown the whole German communication system on the Ukrainian t into con’ North- : : : 
Russia can afford to wait for west of Kiev, Vatutin on November 14 was threatening Korosten, the important junction 50 miles east of the old Polish invasion of France, so that if he 


now reinforced the Russian front 


results; Germany can afford to 
wait much less well, though in 
this war she has shown great skill in contrivances designed 
to supplement her relatively small reserve strength. It 
would therefore be expected that the Russian High 
Command would look with less disfavour upon indirect 
methods than the German, which, when on the offensive, 
sets great store by quick results. I am not suggesting 
that the Russian offensive, taken as a whole, has not been 
extremely rapid. It has, and in particular the thrusts 
from the Kiev brideghead have been in the true tradition 
of the Blitzkrieg. Yet Russian patience is to be observed 
in the manner in which the axis of the offensive has been 
shifted from one point to another as German reserves are 
drawn in and resistance stiffens. This strategic method 
has also the advantage that it permits of some restoration 
of communications behind the sectors which successively 
become dormant, Then, when reorganisation has taken 
place, it generally becomes possible to return to them 
and resume the offensive, the enemy having been allowed 
no respite meanwhile, 

It need hardly be said that such methods must be 
founded upon possession of the initiative and = great 


border, where a violent battle was 


cloth has not sufficed for the coat, and has therefore split 
when overstretched. In the second place, such strategy 
demands particularly good lateral communications, so that 
Russian threats to the remaining north-south railway 
lines will be severely felt. Finally, there is some evidence 
that the great gamble of specialisation in troupes d'élite is 
not going well. The ordinary “line” divisions are 
deteriorating in quality faster than need be the.case even 
in view of the strain upon man-power because the cream 
is continually skimmed for the Panzer and S.S. divisions. 
Now, when a successful Russian offensive is launched, there 
is an urgent call for these special troops to hold it up. 
The consequence will soon be that the ordinary troops will | 
begin to believe that it is impossible to stop a Russian 
offensive unless the “ specialists are called in. 

South of the Pripet Marshes the Russians have hitherto 
been favoured by the weather. Yet though winter has 
come late, it must now be considered to have arrived. 
The prolongation of autumn may result in the season of 
wet and mud being shorter than usual, because sharp frosts 
may follow close on the relatively fine weather which lasted 


he might hope to be able to 
withdraw troops from it in time to face the menace 
from the west. Hitler, on the contrary, seems to be rather 
under-insuring than over-insuring the Russian front. 
That suggests that he and his military advisers have resigned 
themselves to a deep withdrawal in the long run—a with- 
drawal which may not stop short of the Carpathians, though 
it will be prolonged to the utmost, in the hope of imposing 
the heaviest possible strain upon the Russians. It may 
also be taken that the difficulties of holding down oceupied 
Europe are even greater than we realise. It obviously also 
implies that the task of the Allies in launching what General 
Smuts called “‘ the grand assault" is going to be difficult 
and costly. Much will depend upon the efficacy of the 
bombing offensive to which we have become so deeply 
committed, to a great extent at the cost of the _ 
strength of the Army. So far, the reduction of Germany's 
production capacity has not been sufficient to ‘bring 
invasion from the west into the category for which 
the military planner is always seeking, an operation 
in which considerable odds may be laid upon-~ the 
success of the attack. 
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THE CRISIS IN LEBANON: LEADING FIGURES AND TOPOGRAPHICAL PICTURES. 
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Ff A GENERAL VIEW OF BEIRUT. SEAT OF THE LEBANESE GOVERNMENT, IT WAS THE SCENE 
5 OF DEMONSTRATIONS. WHEN THE GOVERNMENT WAS PROCLAIMED DISSOLVED. 
GENERAL CATROUX, WITH GENERAL SIR oogoazas 
Banana Yor Yanik 
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GENERAL LAVERACK, ON THE BALTONY 
OF GOVERNMENT HOUSE, BEIRUT, WHEN 7 
he ALLIED TROOPS ENTERED IN I94I. Pa ; te: ‘ 
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M. RIAD EL SOLH, PRIME MINISTER OF 7 
LEBANON, ARRESTED ON THE ORDERS i 
OF M. HELLEU. H 
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¢ GENERAL E. L. SPEARS, BRITISH MINISTER, ~~ 
WHO PROTESTED TO THE FRENCH ON 
M. HELLEU'S ACTION. 
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A FRENCH MAP OF LEBANON, IN SYRIA, WITH SURROUNDING COUNTRIES. IT SHOWS 
THE STRATEGICAL IMPORTANCE OF LEBANON IN THE MIDDLE-EAST THEATRE, THE VITAL 
SYRIAN OIL-PIPE LINES, AND MEDITERRANEAN COMMUNICATIONS. 
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r M. BICHARA EL KHOURY, THE LEBANESE S 

PRESIDENT, TO WHOM KING FAROUK SENT A 

i LEBANON - 2 ~ MESSACE OF SYMPATHY. a 
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On November 1!, M. Helleu, French Delegate-General in Beirut, issued a proclamation were dispersed by French troops. The British Minister, General E. L. Spears, sent a 
dissolving the recently elected Parliament and*Government of Lebanon and calling written protest to the French authorities; King Farouk of Egypt sent a message of 
wpon M. Emile Edde to carry on the administration. The Lebanese President, M. sympathy to the Leb President; and Nahas Pasha, Egyptian Prime Minister, 


THE GREAT WELCOME GIVEN TO BRITISH TROOPS WHO MARCHED INTO BEIRUT 


7 M. EMILE EDDE, CALLED UPON BY M. HELLEU d 
AT THE VICTORIOUS CONCLUSION OF THE LIBERATING CAMPAIGN OF I94!1. i 


? TO CARRY ON THE =ADMINISTRATION OF 




















Bichara el Khoury, the Prime Minister, M. Riad el Solh, and other Cabinet Ministers, 
were arrested and removed. This action followed the voting by the Lebanese 
Chamber of Deputies of an amending Bill, repealing French rights over Lebanon and 
giving effect to Leb independ and sovereignty, previously promised. It was 
on July 16, 1941, that Syria and Lebanon passed under British and Free French 
control, and on November 26, 1941, the Allies proclaimed the independent sovereignty 
of Lebanon at Beirut. The arrests last week provoked demonstrations, and crowds 








protested to the French, British and American authorities. On November 12, the French 
Committee of National Liberation announced that General Catroux, as Minister respon- 
sible for Moslem affairs, was leaving Algiers for Beirut, entrusted with full powers. 
On the same day, religious and political leaders of Lebanon appealed to the British to 
intervene. On November 13, Mr. R. G. Casey, British Minister of State Resident in 
the Middle East, arrived in Beiryt for consultations with Ceneral Spears, and later 
left for Cairo to meet General Catroux. 
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SOVIET VICTORIOUS WINTER CAMPAIGN FOLLOWS THE SUMMER | O 
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A” IN LIBERATED KIEV: BURNING HOUSES SET ABLAZE BY THE RETREATING GERMANS. 


? THE RECAPTURE OF KIEV MARKED ONE OF THE GREATEST SUCCESSES OF THE RED ARMY’S ? 
SPECTACULAR ADVANCE. é 
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 _ ‘ rz b SOVIET TANKS PASSING THROUGH KRESHCHATIK STREET, KIEV. 
ON NOVEMBER 6. KIEV IS THE CAPITAL OF THE UKRAINE. 





| ne 
DNIEPE: 
‘ VIEW OF KIEV FROM THE EAST BANK OF THE RIVER 
HOUSES IN THE SUBURBS OF KIEV, iz } ’ THE CAPTURE OF KIEV, UKRAINIAN CAPITAL 
LIBERATED BY THE RED ARMY ON } 
NOVEMBER 6, DAMAGED BY THE NAZIS 
BEFORE THEIR HEADLONG FLIGHT TO 
THE WEST. 


* GERMAN VENGEANCE DOES NOT EVEN SPARE SACRED BUILDINGS. THE RUINS ‘ ZAPOROZHE’S INHABITANTS RETURN TO THEIR PLUNDERED AND WRECKED TOWN. THEY ESCAPED 
OF PECHERSK ABBEY, A CATHEDRAL CHURCH OF KIEV COMPLETELY DESTROYED. TO THE SURROUNDING COUNTRYSIDE TO AVOID DEPORTATION TO GERMANY. 
, : with 
The great Russian summer offensive has merged without a break into a winter outstanding successes; the first was the forced abandonment by the enemy of atdind 
offensive, and the Red Army, regardless of the first snows, is still forging steadily | the Taman Peninsula, the last piece of territory which remained to him of his rapid. 
ahead along the whole front. The latest important victory announced is the not inconsiderable gains in the Caucasus; the second was the break-through ? . 
retaking of Zhitomir, of immense importance as it lies on the vital north-south into the Dnieper bend south of Kremenchug; the third was the smashing of §& still i 
railway, and the growing threat to Korosten junction, about 45 miles to the | the Melitopol line and the consequent opening of the Crimean approaches; and | 2 ese 


north. Since the end of September, the Soviet forces have gained four really the fourth was the crossing of the Dnieper in force, the capture of Kiev, 
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LIBERATION ANCIENT CITY OF KIEV. 


OFFENSIVE: THE 
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LIBERATED DNEPROPETROVSK : A BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF THE UKRAINIAN REGIONAL CAPITAL, 2 
TAKEN BY STORM BY SOVIET TROOPS OPERATING ON THE RIGHT BANK OF THE RIVER Fi 
DNIEPER, ONE OF THE MOST IMPORTANT OF INDUSTRIAL CITIES. 4 
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? ix THE- WAKE OF THE RETREATING GERMAN ARMY: 
: A BURNING VILLAGE IN THE KRIVOI ROG DISTRICT. 
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DNIEPER. IT WAS MARSHAL STALIN WHO ANNOUNCED 
AND THIRD CITY OF THE SOVIET UNION. 
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THE GERMANS WRECKED ZAPOROZHE: THE HOUSES OF THE WORKERS ON THE ZAPOROZHE 
DAM WERE METHODICALLY DESTROYED, ONE BY ONE, BY THE NAZIS. 
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CIVILIANS THANK THEIR SAVIOURS IN LIBERATED KIEV: A WARM HANDSHAKE ‘y 
FOR A RED ARMY SOLDIER FROM A SMILING INHABITANT OF THE GREAT CITY } 


AMONG THE RUINED BUILDINGS IN THE SUBURBS OF KIEV, SOVIET INFANTRYMEN HUNT 
OUT THE BEATEN NAZIS AS THE RED ARMY SWEEPS ON, 


with the spreading out west and north-west to engulf Zhitomir. This last was 
undoubtedly the most spectacular of all the Red Army's advances and the most 
rapid. The pre-1939 Polish frontier is now not far off, the Crimea is in serious 
danger, and although between the River Bug and the stretches’ of the Dnieper 
stil in German hands, the enemy is throwing in what reserves he can spare, 
it can hardly be long before our allies gain further outstanding successes which 


will straighten their line from north to south and bring them back to where 
they were when Hitler launched his treacherous and costly attack in 1941. It 
is possible that the weather may act as a brake on the Russian offensive for 
a time, but it will not stop it. Even the Germans themselves have always 
admitted the tactical superiority of Red Army troops in winter campaigns, and 
now they know that they are aiso superior in a summer offensive. 
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WAR IN THE JUNGLE: CONDITIONS “WHICH HAVE FAILED 


DRAWN BY, OUR War ArTIST; CAPTAIN BRYAN DE GRINEAU, FROM SCENES DESCRIBED 
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(1) THE CUNNINGLY CAMOUFLAGED JAP SNIPER IS AN EVER-PRESENT JUNGLE MENACE, (2) THE AUSSIES’ ANSWER TO THE 











AND THE DEAD: JAPANESE CASUALTIES HERDED TOGETHER IN A GRASS HUT, (5) AUSTRALIA 


In last week's “ Illustrated London News" we published photographs illustrating 
the incredible hardships faced and overcome by Australian troops fighting in the 
dreadful jungle campaign in New Guinea. This week our war artist, to whom 
the conditions were vividly described by an officer who took part in various stages 
of the campaign, has pictured some of the incidents typical of military operations 
in a country of choking jungle, impassable mountains, fever-carrying insects, 
mud, tropical heat, and ceaseless drenching rain. One of the most dangerous 


menaces is the ever-present Jap sniper, who, completely camouflaged and tied by 
ropes of creeper among the interlaced branches of the trees, lurks in wait for his 
victims for days on end, living on rations he carries with him. The Aussies’ reply 
to the sniper is a species of “‘ commando" tracker who, concealed in the under- 
growth, “smells out"’ the hidden danger—and always shoots to kill.——The 
“ Flying Fox," the subject of another drawing, is an Australian engineers’ device 
by means of which heavy equipment is slung across rivers and ravines, thus 
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AUSTRALIANS IN NEW GUINEA. 


TO HIM BY AN OFFICER WHO HAS BEEN IN ACTION IN THE JUNGLE OF NEw GUINEA. 
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lightening the troops’ burdens as they negotiate the hazard. The device, which 
travels on a rope slung between trees, takes its name from the Australian giant 
bat.——A scene which to some extent explains the progressive demoralisation 
of Japanese troops in New Guinea is that of the interior of a grass hut, typical of 
several in which advancing Australian troops have found dead, dying, sick and 
wounded Japanese herded together without discrimination or medical attention. 
Merciful Aussies are seen bringing water to the suffering.—-In the assault on 





SNIPER: A “COMMANDO” TRACKER, (3) A “FLYING FOX,” DESIGNED BY AUSTRALIAN ENGINEERS, IN OPERATION, (4) THE LIVING 
GUNNERS READY FOR ACTION AFTER AN UNREHEARSED PARACHUTE DESCENT NEAR LAE. 


Lae, whose surroundings made it almost impossible to bring up artillery, Australian 
gunners solved the problem by turning themselves into parachutists almost at a 
moment's notice. In many cases without the benefit of even one practice jump, 
these unbeatable Aussies stepped out of transport ‘planes above jungle clearings 
north of Lae, they and their dismantled guns, and once on the ground, rapidly 
reassembled the parts of their guns, and in a minimum of time were directing 
artillery fire in support of infantry paratroops advancing on the town. 
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DISPLACEMENT 1,229 TONS 
LENGTH APPROX. 190-200 FT. 
CREW-6 OFFICERS AND 69 MEN. 











INTRODUCING THE CORVETTE: AN EXPLANATORY DRAWING, REVEALING FOR THE FIRST TIME DETAILS <¢ 


THE DESIGN OF A TYPICAL BRITISH “ FLOWER” CLASS CORVETTE: (I) DEPTH-CHARGE DISCHARGERS; (2) SMOKE FLOATS; (3) NO. I STORE; (4) ENGINEERS’ STORE; (5) PETTY OFFICERS’ CABI 
(14) AFTER BOILER ROOM; (15, 15A) SIDE OIL-FUEL BUNKERS; (16) FORWARD BOILER ROOM; (17) ELECTRICIANS’ STORE; (18) OFFICERS’ DOUBLE CABIN; (19) DINGHY; (20) GALLEY FUNNEL; /( 


(28) LOUD MAILER; (29) SEARCHLIGHT ; (30) SIGNALLING LIGHT; (31) STARBOARD 20-MM. GUN; (32) LAMP ROOM; (33) DISPENSARY ; (34) OFFICER'S SINGLE CABIN; (35) OFFICER’S SINGLE CABIN; (36) 
(43) GAS-MASK LOCKER; (44) CREW’S ACCOMMODA 


for 
sta 


Recent official figures show that corvettes of the “ Flower" class—the largest are of the “ Wavy” Navy—either R.N.V.R. or R.N.R.—and the ratings come | 

type of these convoy escorts—have certainly destroyed more than twenty-five from every walk of life and commerce. Designed to be built in shipyards which 

U-boats and have seriously damaged about twenty others. When one realises had little or no pre-war experience in the building of warships, these corvettes | old 
} 


that the “ Flower” class was not in the Navy List at the outbreak of war, are sturdily constructed to ride the seas in all weathers. Averaging about ha 


this is a great achievement. The Navy now has about 100 of these ships— 1000 tons, they carry a crew of approximately seventy-five officers and men. for 
new versions of a proud old type—in commission, and here, for the first time, The main armament consists of a quick-firing 4-in. gun on the forecastle, two the 
we are able to show details of them. They are manned largely by men who had 20-mm. anti-aircraft guns port and starboard of the bridge, and a Bofors gun in 
but little knowledge of ships and deep water before the war. Most of the officers aft. In addition, they have four depth-charge throwers and two sets of dischargers Bat 
DRAWN BY OUR SpeEctaAL Artist, G. H. Davis, From SKETCHES 
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ETAILS OF A WAR-DESIGNED VESSEL THAT HAS EARNED HONOURS IN THE BATTLE OF THE ATLANTIC. 


OFFICERS’ CABINS; (6) DEPTH-CHARGE THROWERS; (7) CARLEY FLOAT; (8) ENGINE ROOM; (9) DEPTH-CHARGES (sTOWED); (10) VENTS; (It) BOFORS GUN; (12) SHELTER; (13) CARLEY FLOAT; 
EY FUNNEL; (21) Crow’s NEST; (22) PORT 20-MM. GUN;. (23) BRIDGE; (24) NAVIGATOR’S WINDOW; (25) DIRECTION-FINDING AERIAL; (26) WHEEL-HOUSE AND WIRELESS CABIN; (27) SHIP'S BELL ; 
LE CABIN; (36) OTL-FUEL BUNKER; (37) FRESH-WATER TANKS; (38) CREW’S ACCOMMODATION ; (39) CREW’S MESS DECK; (40) QUICK-FIRING 4-IN. GUN; (41) WINDLASS; (42) CREW'S ACCOMMODATION ; 
w’s ACCOMMODATION ; (45) FRESH-WATER TANK. 

operated by crews from France, Belgium, Norway and Poland, who sail in 


corvettes of the type shown here. Many Canadian corvettes are also at work, 
in addition to those of our American allies. The old sailing corvettes, it will be 


for dropping their charges over the stern. Various types of machinery are in- 
stalled, but in many ships (including that visited by our artist) the effective 


not appear in the battle against the U-boats in World War I. To-day, our new 
corvettes are as distinctly a product of World War II. as are the majority of 
the men who man them, and as are their larger sisters, the Frigates, which, it 
can. be stated, are now coming inte commission in considerable numbers. 


for their size they are not unduly cramped. The officers’ cabins are large enough, 
there is good accommodation for the petty officers and men on two decks, and 
in the ship visited all hands slept in bunks. Corvettes now taking part in the 
gers Battle of the Atlantic and elsewhere not only fly the white ensign but are 


FROM SKETCHES HE MADE IN A CORVETTE BY PERMISSION OF THE ADMIRALTY. 


| old triple-expansion steam engines provide the driving power. Most of the boats | 
| have now been fitted with the extended forecastle, giving more crew space, and | remembered, played an important part during the Napoleonic Wars. They did 
| | 
| | 
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WITH THE FIFTH AND EIGHTH ARMIES 
IN THE ITALIAN WAR ZONE. 


——— 


OONennnE UAGNNONRONDeNNaserensenennOGNenAeNNOERQERNGUNsenenenneannnseennseneneenseenneed@nsennendaedneddunnesnsnsesensinanseennesnonsaneecnnenntt® 
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a 
( THE KILTED BAND OF A SCOTS CANADIAN REGIMENT PLAY MARTIAL AIRS BEFORE SOLDIERS ENJOY LEISURE MOMENTS AT CAMPOBASSO AFTER THE OCCUPATION. THE BEST ‘Y¥ 
BIG CROWDS IN CAMPOBASSO, ABANDONED BY THE GERMANS TO THE EIGHTH ARMY. HOTEL, RENAMED THE ROYAL YORK, IS PATRONISED BY OFFICERS AND ENSA ARTISTS. / 


a A A A A oe a 


° 


: 


A FIFTH ARMY SERGEANT EXAMINING THE LATEST GERMAN METHOD OF SABDTAGING 

KAILWAY LINES IN THE TEANO VALLEY. EVERY SLEEPER HAS BEEN SMASHED IN TWO. 

——---——- -—-- --------- = <S 
$ 
> AN AMERICAN N.C.O. EXPLAINING TO BRITISH TROOPS THE 
\con OF USING THE U.S. ARMY’S ANTI-TANK ROCKET 


\ aoa a a wr rw or wr wr or oer rrr rr eer er awww 


GUN, THE “ BAZOOKA.” IT IS OPERATED BY TWO MEN. 


——— - -— -— -— -— - -— - - - - -- -- --- -- ------------ SSO Se 





» ITALIAN MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN OF THE VILLAGE OF ROCCAMONFINA JOINED IN THE FUN WHEN A FIFTH ARMY ONE OF THE MARKETS TAPPED BY A.M.G.0.T. OFFICIALS 
\ DIVISIONAL CONCERT PARTY ENTERTAINED OUR FRONT-LINE TROOPS IN THE VILLAGE SQUARE. TRANSPORT IN THE MOUNTAINS. THE MULES ARE SEEN 
The pictures above represent scenes after the Eighth Army -had captured of some importance—of considerable strategic value, as it was the hub of 
Termoli, on the Adriatic, on October 4, and passed on to Campobasso on the important German communications, and lies seven miles north-east of 
14th, in the Apennines, which threatened the German left flank north of the Vinchiaturo, another key junction lying astride the Foggia-Rome motor road. 
Volturno. The enemy hurriedly evacuated Campobasso without finding time It is the capital of a province, is noted for its steel wares, and has some 
to commit the usual outrages on life and property. It is a mountain town 15,000 inhabitants. It lay in the path of General Montgomery's advance 
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SOLDIERS AT WORK AND PLAY: 
SABOTAGE, SALVAGE, AND CONCERTS. 


| 


my j 
ynssaegnevoveeqsovenqoeovenessennnetrvenverenentenncnreoengnvoseervennneeqoeet 
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TROOPS OFF DUTY ENTERING THE BEAVER CLUB, FORMERLY THE CAPITAL THEATRE, IN 
CAMPOBASSO, FOR A CINEMA SHOW. TROOPS HAVE THEATRE AND SERVICE CLUBS. 


MEN OF THE FIFTH ARMY COMING DOWN A HILLSIDE ABOVE TEANO AFTER BEING 
RELIEVED. THE FIFTH ARMY CAPTURED TEANO, ONE-TIME GERMAN H.Q., ON NOVEMBER I. 


eral 


ee eee eee — eee eee 
SSS > 
= = -— s 


? R.A.S.C. TROOPS SALVAGING THE TRACK OF A KNOCKED-OUT GERMAN TANK ON THE EIGHTH Y 
ARMY FRONT. SUCH TRACKS ARE USED FOR CONVERTING OUR OWN VEHICLES. 


See 


2 ee ™ - ~ Se LET, TS ae H 
ONE SOLDIER AIMS THE “ BAZOOKA,” WHILE ANOTHER sig ee en d = - 


LOADS THE ROCKET PROJECTILE. THIS NOVEL WEAPON 
HAS PRODUCED ASTONISHING RESULTS. - 








. ‘7 a4 
Aj, v4, Ji f} tH), li, 4. 
. ¢ TESELPS SEE 
, as = “J “4, Ati 44h, 
: % Sa wte A x r LEY ili ‘ ah, iti 
Y- ; 
Vo Ss GE Wii! 
xs - Se fy : 
A ee 
IN ITALY TO PROVIDE ALLIED : TROOPS WITH MULE <? A VIEW OF THE HARBOUR AT TERMOLI, TAKEN FROM THE ANCIENT WATCH-TOWER, ONE OF THE Town's pomm~anwr ‘/ 
LINED UP IN A MUNICIPAL COURTYARD AT SANTA MARIA. \ FEATURES. SEABORNE EIGHTH ARMY TROOPS LANDED AT TERMOLI ON OCTOBER 4 AND CAPTURED THE TOWN. 


ha ee le nee memati _— 


from Termoli to Vinchiaturo, and the surprise leap of the Eighth Army Recently, heavy rain and snow in places have slowed down operations in 
compelled Kesselring’s forces to fall back in the Volturno area. On Italy, while the Allies probe for new openings. Four new enemy infantry 
November 1, General Alexander’s Fifth and Eighth Armies, advancing along divisions have been reported in the line, and it would seem that Rommel, 
their entire line, except in the two coast sectors, occupied five mountain towns, | who has superseded Kesselring, proposes to stand on his winter line from the 
including Teano. Much of the fighting took place én wooded heights. Garigliano River, across the Apennines, down to the Sangro. 





















ONE OF THE BRITISH MONITORS WHICH HAVE PLAYED A GREAT PART IN THE ALLIED 


DRIVE IN THE MEDITERRANEAN, H.M.S. “‘ ROBERTS.” 


A_monitor is a vessel specially designed to attack land objectives, and the 
“ Roberts,” played a leading part, with others of her 
Her job was to knock out enemy shore batteries, sm 


and performance at sea are still on the secret list. 





THE FAMOUS 5IST HIGHLAND DIVISION PRESENTS THE FIRST ITALIAN GUN CAPTURED 
IN THE SICILIAN CAMPAIGN TO THE PEOPLE OF VALETTA. 


The Sist Highland Division, famous on occasions during the last four years of war, and 

who were stationed in and around Valetta. "Malta, for a short time, presented the people of 

Valetta with the first gun captured from the Italians by them in the Sicilian campaign. The 

gun was presented on behalf of the Division by a.Major-General as an indication of the men’s 
esteem for the gallant people of the George Cross Island. 





HUGE CLOUDS OF SMOKE COVER THE WIENER NEUSTADT AIRCRAFT WORKS NEAR 
VIENNA AFTER THE SUCCESSFUL RAID BY U.S. LIBERATORS. 


Great damage was to the Wiener Neustadt Aircraft Works near Vienna when Liberators 

and Fortresses, ‘ying the their first mission as part of the newly-formed Fifteenth United States Army 

Air Force, attacked the works on November 2. This was the second time this great Messerschmitt 

fighter plant had been attacked with marked success. The Fifteenth U.S. - fae Air Force, as 
well as the Twelfth, is under the command of Lieut.-General Carl Spaatz 


one shewn here, H.M.S. 
, in the Mediterranean combined operations. 
road and rail communications, and support 
commando landings by night; all of which she performed with t skill. The details of her armament 
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BY SEA, LAND, AND AIR: 
NEWS ITEMS OF GENERAL INTEREST. 


THE GRAVE IN THE MILITARY CEMETERY AT MERSA MATRUH OF THE NEWCASTLE V.C., 
PRIVATE ADAM peng mange WAKENSHAW, OF THE DURHAM LIGHT INFANTRY. 


and P out by him to Mr. 

Adam Herbert Wakenshaw, of the yo Light Infantry, who died 

for conspicuous gallantry whilst in charge of an anti-tank gun -_ aie Matruh on June 27, 1942. 
The grave is in the military cemetery at Mersa Matruh. 





NAVAL AND COASTGUARD CO-OPERATION EFFECTS A QUICK RESCUE. THE LARGE WHITE 
OBJECT IS A RUBBER RAFT DROPPED FROM A NAVAL BLIMP, 


Within a few hours after the glow of berning fuel was reported to Air Control, U.S. East Coast, H 
b+ 4 Neoy Sate, one ames So sont and cropped a rubber wt pM oy 3 of the 4 
ip. n this picture we see ven men clinging to pieces o' ¢, with some of them 
working with the carbon-dioxide container at the end of the raft which releases ¢as to inflate it. A 
coastguard cutter finally rescued the men. 





GHOST TRACKS IN THE SKY: FLYING FORTRESSES OF THE EIGHTH AIR FORCE 
PENETRATING DEEP OVER ENEMY-OCCUPIED TERRITORY. 


Although these vapour etchings may satisfy the wsthetic sense, they are often tne irst indication of 

the presence of f, or fee to te men behind Go ous. phase minty Sacks, condensation walt. 

mysteriously appear ey as myste Meuly Ceappesr under certain a ee and at certain 

altitudes, These particular ghost tracks were made by Flying Fortresses of the Eighth US. Army 
Air Force during a deep penetration into skies over enemy-occupied territory 
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PAGEANTRY IN WARTIME; BOMBING; 
“QUEEN MARY” AS A TROOPSHIP. 


A GENERAL VIEW SHOWING DEBRIS BEING CLEARED FROM THE BOMBED DANCE HALL AND 
MILK BAR, WHERE MANY PEOPLE WERE KILLED DURING A GERMAN RAID OVER THE 
LONDON AREA. THE GERMANS SAID THAT THEIR PILOTS HAD ATTAINED THEIR OBJECTIVEs ! 


A NAZI OBJECTIVE: RESCUE WORKERS SEARCH AMONG THE DEBRIS OF A BOMBED 
DANCE HALL AND MILK BAR IN THE LONDON AREA. 


Heavy casualties were caused by a bomb, dropped during one of the German nuisance raids over 
this country, which hit a milk io and a dance hall in the London area recently. 
were crowded and a bus queue had formed-in the street outside as the bomb 
one eye-witness said, “the. street looked like a battlefield.” Two emergency 
up near by, and the total aumber of dead and wounded was high. 


ROYAL ALBERT HALL: THE “QUEEN MARY," THE MOST FAMOUS OF ALL BRITISH TRANSATLANTIC LINERS, 


BRITISH LEGION FESTIVAL OF REMEMBRANCE AT THE 
CARRIES ALLIED TROOPS TO THE BATTLEFRONTS. 


THE DEAN AND CHAPTER OF WESTMINSTER CONDUCTING THE SERVICE. 
panied by the Regent of Iraq, the Duke and Duchess of Gloucester and Serving as a troopship, the giant British liner “‘ Queen Seer " carried thousands of Allied troops 
Duchess t, ” attended the British Legion Festival of Remembrance at the Royal Albert Hall to battlefronts all over the world in 1942, it has recently been revealed. In this picture the liner | 
on November 11, Armistice Day. This was the first time this particular form of tribute to those is shown in harbour at Rio de Janeiro, loaded with U.S. troops; the time, ‘March 1942. It has 
who fell in the last war had been held since the outbreak of the present hostilities. The choir of not been officially stated ‘how many men this huge ship can carry but, judging by her size, it 
(Continued below. must be a great many thousands. 


ROYALTY AT THE BRITISH LEGION FESTIVAL LORD MAYOR'S DAY: THE PIKEMAN’S GUARD OF HONOUR WITH THE NEW LORD MAYOR 
OF LONDON, SIR FRANK NEWSON-SMITH., 


LEFT, AND THE NEW GOVERNOR GENERAL OF AUSTRALIA, THE DUKE OF GLOUCESTER, 
THE DUCHESSS OF GLOUCESTER AND THE DUCHESS OF KENT ON THE KING'S RIGHT. It was a grim, mechanised procession, Bp” dispatch-riders, an escort of six pies anti- 

between of to-day; the aircraft guns, which conveyed the new ayor of London, Sir Frank Newson-Smith, to the Law 
Continued.) the Welsh Gust sang songs etog and the hornpipe The RA RAF. a Banton by the Courts on November 9. it is nearly 100 years since the Honourable Artillery Company provided 
Royal Navy gave song dance, ry iy omy aa tm end at performance the festival the City with its chief Civic Chief, and at the Guildhall he had a guard of honour he youngest 
crew of one of our bombers, Hi debe ng and the hymn “ Jerusalem,” Laurence Binyon's words, unit of this oldest British regiment—the Cadet Battalion of the H.A.C. The inner guard, H.A.C. 
merged into They shall grow not old, as we that are left grow old . . .” were recited, vikemen, were all veterans of the last war. 


THE REGENT OF IRAQ 15 ON THE QUEEN'S 
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PERSONALITIES AND EVENTS OF THE WEEK: 
PEOPLE IN THE PUBLIC EYE TO-DAY. 
































f HE VICEROY AND LADY WAVELL AT A FREE KITCHEN IN CALCUTTA, WHERE 
THEY SAW -FAMINE-STRICKEN CHILDREN EATING A HEARTY MEAL. 
eee ee ae 
‘avell . E. M. Jenkins, Private wis 

Biswas, 
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* ARMISTICE DAY AT THE CENOTAPH: ADMIRAL SIR eR a NR aa F/O. PAMELA BARTON, FORMER WOMEN’S FAMOUS 
ANDREW CUNNINGHAM PLACES A WREATH. f BRIG. HARVIE WATT, .PARLY. PRIVATE SECRETARY GOLF CHAMPION, IS KILLED IN AN AIR CRASH. 

At the requést of the King, no special service was held in TO THE PRIME MINISTER; BY MAURICE CODNER, R.P. Miss Barton, who joined the W.A.A.F. as a radio operator in 

Whitehall to commemorate Armistice Day, but Service chiefs This fine portrait of Brigadier W: Maurice Codner, is in the 1941, first won the British Women’s Golf Championshi in 

and others placed wreaths on the steps of the Cenotaph. Among a get gf Ala mer Alay Byte Pr CAB 1996, repeating her triumph in America the same year.’ By i 

so was Admiral Sir Andrew ham, First House ; it is considered a speaking likeness of the Prime Minister's winning both again in 1939 she set up a record. = 

Lord, for the Lords Commissioners of the 2 e Parliamentary Private Secretary. . “She played for Great Britain against America ‘often, ; ¢ 
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[ HITLER AND HIS PARTY LEADERS IN THE MUNICH BEER CELLAR ON NOVEMBER 8: . MARSHAL STALIN’S ANNIVERSARY SPEECH TO THE PEOPLES OF SOVIET RUSSIA : 


THEY ARE LISTENING TO AN ADDRESS OF WELCOME FROM PARTY LEADER GEISLER. THE MARSHAL AT THE MICROPHONE WITH M. KALININ (HEAD IN HANDS). 
jg A ee customary fe So ee Riese, oe Retenhe: 6, Se ove of Gn Put On the twenty-sixth anniversary of the of the Union of Soviet Socialist 


-— 28 64> a 282 & 6h a oh Oe 














a strange note: “1 am a profoundly tomy Ba he said. 7 ‘Stalin sits, head in hands, M. Kalinin, the President of the U.S.S.R. 
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THE DODECANESE ISLAND OF LEROS, A SCENE OF 


581 


BITTER STRUGGLE. 
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A VIEW OF LEROS, THE DODECANESE ISLAND ON WHICH A BITTER STRUGGLE 


'§ RAGED: BETWEEN THE DEFENDERS AND INVADING GERMAN FORCES. % 
a 
= @ 
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The reports of the stiff fighting on the Dodecanese island of Leros are necessarily 
a little vague, but it would seem that the British and Italian garrison are battling 
fiercely against the invaders and at one point, in the Clidi area, have gainéd a certain 
amount of ground. As we go to press, on the fourth day of the battle for the 
island, the defenders are hitting back hard, putting in all they 've got against swarms 
of dive bombers and Ju. 88s operating from Dodecanese bases. It is reported that 
by landing paratroops between their two bridgeheads on the west and east coasts 
the Germans have cut the island in two across the mile-wide waist from Gurna Bay 
in the west to Alinda Bay in the east. This may mean that the British forces have 
been cut off from each other. South of the German-held belt they have held their 
ground, and the enemy has gained no foothold in the part of the island which 








‘: AN ADMIRALTY CHART OF THE ISLAND OF LEROS, MARKING THE POSITION OF / ‘ A GENERAL VIEW OF THE PRINCIPAL TOWN AND PORT OF LEROS. SANTA MARINA, f 
STA. MARINA (LEROS TOWN), THE CAPITAL. (Reproduced by permission of the .y 2 OR LEROS, ON THE EAST COAST OF THE ISLAND, REPORTED AS HELD BY OUR | 
Controller of H.M. Stationery Office and of the Hydrographer of the Navy.) $4 FORCES ON NOVEMBER 15. Fi 

: » 

Be Nn 








includes the excellent naval base of Portolago. The greatest difficulty with which 
the defenders have to contend is dive bombing, and they have to rely on anti- 
aircraft guns, of which there is probably no great supply, as a counter-measure. 
The R.A.F. is doing all it can to help in the shape of repeated and successful attacks 
on nearby enemy aerodromes, but it is greatly hampered by lack of neighbouring 
air bases. There is no sense in forecasting the outcome of the struggle for Leros, 
but whatever the result, the Germans are paying very heavily on the ground. at sea, 
and in the air, and have by no means unlimited reserves. It has been stated in an 
eye-witness account that the Italian garrison, fighting side-by-side with our own troops, 
stood their ground bravely. The latest reports, as we go to press, state that our men 
have improved their positions in both the northern and central sections of the island. 
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OOOO LLL ay, 


THE B.B.C. COMES. OF AGE: 


SOME EARLY 


MEMORIES OF 


BROADCASTING. 


OOOO 


THE “‘ UNCLES 
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BEDTIME FAIRY STORIES FROM A TRUMPET-SHAPED 
LOU D-SPEAKER-—ONE OF THE EARLIEST B.B.C, FEATURES. 


(MR. ARTHUR BURROWS) ; 
JEFFERIES). 


OO LO OO A, a 


ABOVE THEY ARE SEEN REPLYING BY BROADCAST TO 
LETTERS SENT BY APPRECIATIVE YOUNGSTERS. 
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OF INNUMERABLE NIECES AND NEPHEWS: 
““ UNCLE CARACTACUS” (CAPTAIN C. A. LEWIS); “UNCLE ARTHUR” 
AND 


“UNCLE JEFF” (MR. STANTON “ wusic WHEREVER WE GO”: A B.B.C. CONCERT 


IN THE LONDON-LIVERPOOL EXPRESS DINING-CAR. 


OLE OOO LOO OO LL OO OO OOO OO OO A ire 


THE B.B.C.’S FIRST STUDIO SPECIALLY CONSTRUCTED FOR BROADCASTING: A SCENE AT NO. 2, SAVOY HILL, IN 1923, SHOWING THE PERFORMER, ACCOMPANIST, ANNOUNCER, 


THE CONTROLLER BEHIND A SOUND-PROOF WINDOW, THE MICROPHONE CABINET, AND ‘“ BLANKETED "’ 


— a moor 


HOSPITAL PATIENTS LISTENING TO BROADCAST ENTERTAINMENT IN 1923; WIRELESS HAS 
COMFORTED MANY PEOPLE IN HOSPITALS, OR THOSE CONFINED TO INACTIVITY AT HOME. 


The broadcasting of speech, music and other sounds commenced in Great Britain on 
November 14, 1922, and on Sunday last the B.B.C. transmitted special programmes 
in celebration of its twenty-first anniversary. When regular daily broadcasting began 
in 1922, the programmes were issued from a smal room at the top of Marconi House, 
Strand. The majority of wireless listeners wore head-telephones and picked up the 
programmes with receiving sets fitted with the now-proverbial “ cat's-whisker" and 
crystal detector. A tew people possessed valve receivers, and as more of these were 
made available, a trumpet-shaped loud-speaker became a familiar instrument in many 


WALLS TO PREVENT TRANSMISSION BEING IMPAIRED BY ECHOES. 
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fe 
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THE LATE LORD CURZON SPEAKING BY RADIO TELEPHONY IN 1923--FROM HIS PRIVATE 
HOUSE TO A VAST AUDIENCE IN THEIR OWN HOMES. 


homes. As the years passed by manufacturers of wireless receiving sets advanced in 
step with the ever-growing popularity of the new entertainment and offered self- 
contained cabinet receivers which were a great improvement on the untidy boxes, 
batteries and trumpet-shaped loud-speakers hitherto used in most homes. Above we 
republish some of the illustrations printed in “ The Illustrated London News" soon 
after broadcasting began, and take the opportunity of offering our congratulations to 
the British Broadcasting Corporation on reaching its majority, for its magnificent 
achievements during the last twenty-one years. 
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AN INTERESTING HOLBEIN EXHIBITION AT THE VICTORIA AND ALBERT. 


A PORTRAIT OI! 
HOLBEIN. 
(In the collection 
of the Duke of 
Buccleuch.) 


. CATHERINE 
HOWARD. 
(in the collection 
of the Duke of 
Buccleuch.) 
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DAME ALICE MORE, SECOND WIFE OF SIR THOMAS MORE, BY HANS HOLBEIN (1497-1543). PANEL, 14 BY 10} IN. 


N interesting exhibition, commemorating the fourth century of the death of Hans Holbein the Younger, 
organised by the Victoria and Albert Museum under the auspices of the Board of Education, is now 
being held at the Museum. The portrait of Dame Alice More, shown above, has been in the possession of 


* the Methuen family for some 250 years, and was. originally acquired, probably by inheritance, by Sir Paul 


Methuen, who died in 1749. It was not at first recognised as a portrait of Alice More, but was wrongly 
catalogued and exhibited at the Royal Academy as a portrait of Mrs. Roper. Her identity was finally 
established from the ‘* Basel sketch’"’ of the More family by Holbein. Besides this, and the five miniatures, 
there is also an extensive series of photographs of Holbein’s paintings, facsimile reproductions of his drawings, 
and designs of every description in the exhibition. (The above painting is the property of Captain the Lord Methuen.) 


LORD “ABERGAVENNY. 
(Un the collection of the Duke 
of Buccleuch.) 


MRS. PEMBERTON. 


(The property of the Victoria and 
ANNE OF CLEVES. Albert Museum.) 
(The property of the Victoria and Albert Museum.) 
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“LETTERS OF A GRANDMOTHER”: Edited by GLADYS SCOTT THOMSON.* a 


~_~ 


An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


ISS SCOTT THOMSON, a very good sleuth with 
documents, has for some years been investi- 
gating the archives of the Russell family. The phrase, 
‘browsing upon,’’ would have been inadequate ; it 
would have suggested a sheep-like nibbling and over- 
looked her enthusiasm. But if I had said that she 
had been “let loose on’’ the Russell archives, a 
super-equine tearing of neglected papers might have 


SARAH, DUCHESS OF MARLBOROUGH. FROM THE PAINTING to be immobilised. 


BY SIR GODFREY KNELLER. 


These letters, sent by Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough, to her granddaughter, Diana 


Duchess of Bedford, describe life as the old Duchess saw it about her, both in London 
and whilst at watering-places. “It is not a biography, nor a family history, but a as alert as ever, and her 
conversation piece of the early eighteenth century, seen through Sarah’s eyes during interest in the world 


three years of her old age.’ 


(Reproductions from the book ‘‘ Letters of a Grandmother" ; by courtesy of the Publishers, 


Messrs. Jonathan Cape.) 


been indicated. So I had better allow my original 
tame expression to remain. She wrote “ Life in a 
Noble Household’ and ‘ The Russells in Blooms- 
bury"; and, pursuing her researches, she has come 
across a remarkable series of letters of which the 
interest is rather Marlborough than Bedford. This 
book consists partly of her commentaries and partly 
of original letters by the great Duke of Marlborough’s 
Sarah to her granddaughter, Diana, wife of John, 
fourth Duke of Bedford. ‘‘ They are contained in 
three volumes included in the series at Woburn Abbey 
which comprises the U.S. political correspondence of 
the fourth Duke, as collected and edited by Lord 
John Russell, afterwards first Earl Russell, Owing 
to a very misleading note, and in spite of the fact that 
Charles Greville saw the letters at Woburn in 1841, 
it was for long assumed that the volumes labelled 
Duchess of Marlborough held not original letters, but 
merely transcripts. When this error was discovered, 
the late Duke of Bedford gave permission for extracts 
from the letters to be included in my book, ‘ The 
Russells in Bloomsbury,’ and added permission for 
the letters themselves or sections of them to be 
published as a separate volume.”’ 





** Letters of a Grandmother"; Being the Correspondence of 
Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough, with Her Granddaughter, Diana 
Duchess of Bedford, Edited by Gladys Scott Thomson, With Four 
ustrations, (Jonathan Cape; ros, 6d.) 





The genealogical side of the affair is a little compli- 
cated. We may speedily get rid of the Churchills in 
the male line; the victor of Blenheim ‘and Sarah 
his wife had but one son, John, who died as an under- 
graduate at King’s College—as, I think, is carefully 
noted in Thackeray’s nove! of the period, ‘‘ Esmond.” 
There was a special remainder to daughters ; Henrietta 
succeeded her father as Duchess of Marlborough, 
married Lord Godolphin, bred a daughter 

. who married the Duke of Newcastle, and 
passed the dukedom of Marlborough on to 
her nephew, the Earl of Sunderland, who 
was a Spencer—whence the name Spencer 
borne by our present Atlas, who is, with the 
unanimous support of his countrymen, 
doing precisely what his great ancestor did. 
Somewhere, buried in the volumes of the 
Prime Minister's “ Life of Marlborough,” 
there is, I think, a remark of Marlborough’s 
to the effect that foreigners will insist, 
merely because English people disapprove 
of war and killing, they won’t fight a war 
when they are compelled so to do. ‘“‘ Plus 
¢a change ’’ : the great Duke of Wellington, 
who didn’t regard war as a game of chess 
and “‘ un beau métier,”’ as did his chief 
opponent and all Prussian generals, said 
that there was only one thing worse than 
a victory, and that was a defeat. 

The male Churchill line became extinct, 
although its courage and sense, in the 
female line, has been carried on to this day, 
and in a little while the French may again, 
in an opposite sense but to the same tune, 
be singing ‘‘ Malbrouk went to war.” 
The connections with the Bedfords were 
rather complicated. Marlborough’s grand- 
daughter Anne married the third Duke of 
Bedford ; her cousin Diana married the 
fourth Duke of Bedford. And to this 
Diana the tough, gouty old Sarah wrote 
the letters in this book. 

The first letter is dated April 2, 1732. 
The introduction says : “‘ In the year 1732, 
Sarah, Duchess of Marl- 
borough, was seventy- 
two years of age, and 
had been a widow for 
ten years. Some 
physical disabilities had 
crept upon her. She 
was, for one thing, sub- 
ject to crippling attacks 
of gout. They were 
attacks which might 
have immobilised any- 
one less determined not 


But, if her body had 
weakened, her mind was 


around her no less keen."’ 

It certainly wasn’t. 
She has been dead 200 
years, and here is one person writing 
a book about her, and another 
reviewing it. She had her defects. 
Just before the war the late Lady 
Charnwood—that rare thing, a woman 
collector of autographs—published a 
remarkable volume entitled ‘‘ Call 
Back Yesterday,’ towhich I was privi- 
leged to write an introduction. In 
that there was a fierce letter from Sir 
John Vanbrugh, who built Blenheim. 
It was said of Vanbrugh (a light 
dramatist but a ponderous 
architect) : 

Lie heavy on him, Earth, for he 


Laid many heavy loads on thee. 


But Vanbrugh said that he didn’t 
mind building enormous houses, and 


he certainly didn’t want to live in DIANA, DUCHESS 


them, but he did at least want to be 
paid for them—and Sarah wasn’t 
paying—and he called her a wicked woman. 

Aged and gouty, she still wanted her own way 
and was interested in architecture. In many ways 
she is thoroughly objectionable; but she did once 
rise up in her wrath against a proposer and say that 
anybody who had once had the heart of John, Duke 
of Marlborough, could not conceivably condescend to 


anything ini 
ferior. But, lik 
the female sur- \ 
vivors of the x 
Victorian age 
to-day, she 
“wouldn’t stand 
nonsense.”’ The 
Grand Tour had 


SS 








MISS GLADYS SCOTT THOMSON, ‘WHO 
EDITED “LETTERS OF A _ GRAND- 


setinin full fling; = : , 

linn cullen MOTHER,” THE BOOK REVIEWED ON 
THIS PAGE, 

plastergodswere = s4is5 Gladys Scott Thomson, M.A., F.S.A., 


being set up in 
every park she 
visited. She 
didn’t like too 
many pillars; 
and she did like r. 
herbaceous borders. ‘‘ The house was full of workmen, 
and the first thing I did was to go upon my crutches 
into the garden, which is very full of flowers, a very 
innocent pleasure, but I think there is too many of 
them. And I don’t admire all those cradles, but in 
such a garden I would have all the borders stuffed 
thick with everything that is sweet, useful or makes 
a show by the rarity of fine colours, and beds as 
broad as they are sown in, and little walks to go 
between that one might go round everything.” 
Marlborough’s wife; Queen Anne’s friend (barring 
quarrels), tyrannical patron of poets and architects, 
enchanting and intolerable, she leaps to life once 
more in this book. And her last sentences here show 
her looking backwards over her triumphs and her 
tumults : “‘ I am every day more and more convinced 
that, as there is very little that is good or pleasant 
in this world, there can be no reason for one to 
apprehend death, or think it an evil. That which 
must happen some time or other to everybody that 
is born, and when it comes puts an end to all one’s 
troubles. For in this life, I am satisfied there is 
nothing to be done but to make the best of what cannot 
be helped, to act with reason oneself and with a good 
conscience. And though that will not give all the joys 
some people wish for, yet it will make one very quiet.” 


Somerville College, Oxford, is already known 

to the reading public through her books 

“‘ Life in a Noble Household’ and ‘“ The 

Russells in Bloomsbury, 1669-1771.’ All her 

work shows great qualities of scholarship 
and humour. 





or BEDFORD. FROM THE PAINTING ATTRIBUTED 
TO THOMAS HUDSON, 


All that was let loose on a granddaughter, to whom 
she said, ‘‘I am ever yours, and the Duke of Bed- 
ford’s."’ What the other parties thought of the com- 
mentary and explosion we may know when Miss 
Scott Thomson dives once more into the muniment- 
room. It is certain that Sarah, Duchess, is more 
alive still than most people who are technically alive. 





The great drive for waste paper goes on, and i must never slacken or cease as long as there is @ war to win—so turn out every scrap you have, 
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‘anak: Hear aie Rev. LAWRENCE ‘WASHINGTON MA.BD- ROBERT SPENCER 
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the first baron, they 
became Earls of Sun- 
derland, the third 
Earl, Charles, marry- 
ing Anne Churchill, 
daughter of the great 
Duke ofMarlborough, 
the fifth Earl of 
Sunderland having 
succeeded to the 
Dukedom of Marl- 
borough. Mr. Win- 
ston Churchill is thus 
a direct descendant 
of the Washington 
family, and, as the 
genealogical tree 
shows, through the 
Spencers, to the 
Churchills. 


Fellow of Beasenose College. OncforS. 425-1653 killed 20th Sept 1643 | 
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Buried at Maldon Essex 
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E-A-GREENING LAMBORN - Invenit W: WASHINGTON - Delineavit 
A PEDIGREE SHOWING THE COMMON DESCENT OF GEORGE WASHINGTON AND WINSTON SPENCER CHURCHILL. 


The drawing of the pedigree reproduced above was made by Mr. William Washington, 
A.R.C.A., A.R.E. The shields were copied from those originally in the windows of the 
Manor House of the Washingtons at Sulgrave and now in Fawsley Church, of which there 
are modern reproductions in Sulgrave Manor and Church. 


The pedigree in its original form was drawn up by Mr. E. A. Greening Lamborn, M.A., | 
the well-known heraldic expert, and exhibited by him last February at the Bodleian 

Library, Oxford, on the occasion of the 211th anniversary of George Washington's birth- 
day. which was commemorated at Sulgrave Manor, Northamptonshire, on February 22. | 
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34 THE WORLD OF SCIENCE. 


DRUGS IN WARTIME. 


HIS war did not catch the druggists napping. 


where the German chemical barons are, or were, entrenched. 


It is otherwise with some of the natural products that have been imported from 


abroad and which we cannot synthetise or have not yet learned to 
do so. Quinine, for example, cannot be made; it must be grown. 
There are others of which supplies in bulk were imported, though they 
can be, and are, grown at home. Their cultivation is being en- 
couraged and one of them which supplies the heart drug digitalis 
has been improved by the substitution for the foxglove, Digitalis 
purpurea, of another variety, Digitalis lanata, which affords a pure 
stable glucoside of more reliable composition and more consistent effect. 
Its name is Digoxin. The other newly-employed drug is Aesculin, and 
is derived from the bark of the horse chestnut. For many years the bark 
of horse chestnut has been known to contain aesculin ; its application 
is new. By “ cultivating ’”’ a sample of milk from a cow and adding 
aesculin to it, the presence of the germ of mastitis can be detected 
among other organisms normally found in raw milk, and thus con- 
firming or disproving the infection of the suspected cow by mastitis, 
one of the most serious diseases of cattle. It results in the slow 
deterioration of the cow and in the quality and quantity of its milk. 
Its detection, therefore, is closely allied to the country’s milk supply. So 
important is this association that supplies of fresh horse - chestnut 
bark are asked for. But it must be fresh, and before hastily cutting it 
and sending it to the chemical manufacturer, anyone interested should 
make sure that it is of the right character. Otherwise it may be 
of more trouble than use. 

The mention of bark leads directly to a matter of higher import- 
ance to our armed forces, and to the world at large, namely, the shortage 
of the quinine which can be derived only from cinchona bark. The 
cinchona tree’s native home is on the Pacific slopes of the Andes in 
Colombia, Peru, Bolivia, Ecuador, and in Guatemala, and there it has 
a centuries’-old reputation as the fever tree. In Guatemala to-day 
the Indians still conduct their ancient industry among the tall grey- 
barked trees, the wild cinchonas, cutting away the small limbs before 
bringing down the trees, chopping up the trunks and pounding the 
wet logs with hammers. When the logs are dry, for this is a wet- 
tish land with over 200, inches of yearly rainfall, the bark is peeled 
off with bone-bladed knives. Ask an Indian why bone blades, and 
if he replies, it will be to say in his peculiar Spanish dialect that 
the ‘“‘ bite” of the bark gets into steel knives and takes the cut- 
ting edge off axes. By the “ bite” he means the alkaloid content 
of the bark, and this varies with the-tree. That is the reason why 
the Guatemalan industry has shrunk, and its way of supplying 
quinine replaced by one where the quality of the quinine is known 
and standardised. 

The standardised quinine, the pure quinine sul- 
phate, comes from Java, where just now we cannot 
reach it; and the story of how it got there, though 
an old one, is not without interest. Charles Ledger, 
an Englishman living in Peru, bought about 14 Ibs. 
of cinchona seed in Bolivia and sent it to London. 
Our Government was not deeply impressed, and 
eventually the thrifty Dutch bought a pound of 
it, under conditions, and eventually paid a hundred 
dollars for it. Of the pound of cinchona seed arriving 
in Java seventy-eight years ago, 12,000 seedlings 
germinated and laid the foundation of the Javan 
cultivation which now supplies the-world. Out of 
the 722 tons of quinine sulphate the world yearly 
consumes, it takes 95 per cent. from Java. Or, 
rather, it did. 

The wild cinchona bark of South America could 
not compete with it, and the export trade, as the 
North Americans say, “‘ faded away to a fare-you- 
well” until about thirteen years ago Dr. Mariana 
Pacheco Herrarta took the matter in hand, and 
with the aid of Dr. Jorge Benitez, of the Honduras 
Experimental Station, is on the way to restoring 
South American quinine to its old eminence. The 
first thing Dr. Herrarta found was that out of 150 
specimens of bark examined only one-fifth were true 
cinchona, and therefore it was advisable to begin 
afresh by raising cinchona trees from pure seed. There- 
fore, Ledger seed was procured from Java, where the 
Dutch plantations are situated on the slopes of the Preanger 
volcano in conditions of rainfall and temperature like those in 
Guatemala. The seeds are very tiny, 75,000 to the ounce. 
They were transferred to the Experimental Station in Honduras 
under Dr. Benitez and seedlings raised from them. 

The procedure is as follows, When the seedlings, after six 
to ten months, are two inches high, they are bud-grafted on 
to hardy plants, and these are ready to be moved to permanent 
beds a year later. Here they grow to 3 ft. high and their 
bark is ready for sampling. The bark is crushed to dust, and 
we need carry its careful analysis no farther beyond saying 
that 12 per cent. of its weight yields quinine sulphate arid 
minor alkaloids. From this it is anticipated that the mature 
cinchona trees, thus cultivated, will produce an average of eight 
tons of bark to an acre, and this, in its turn, will afford 
16,000 Ibs. of quinine. 

It will be some years before the South American supplies can 
reach a stage when they will supplement the known contribution 
of Java quinine to an extent adequate tq the world’s need of it, 
which will be increased by the war. At present the United States 
has reserves of it, which are rightly and necessarily allotted to her 
forces : and outside, those who want it have to be content with the 
substitutes. These are atabrine and plasmochin. Both are useful 
as tide-overs : plasmochin helps in stopping the spread of the 
disease, atabrine is a valuable anti-malarial drug; but neither, 
nor both together, is a remedy. Quinine, which has not been 
synthetised, remains the best-known defence against malaria, be- 
cause it kills both forms of the malarial parasite in both stages 
of its life cycle, in the mosquito and the mosquito’s host. 
No other drug can so act. The infection is spread through 
the Five Continents and the Seven Seas. But quinine is not 


a poor man's drug, and the poor man especially is its easiest or 
victim; and that is why cheap and plentiful quinine is a SEED. 


crying want in a world where four million lives a year are 
sacrifwed to malaria, E. S. Grew. 


The chemical industries had the 

manufacture of synthetic drugs in hand before Munich, so that there has been 
no shortage of the coal-tar products or allied derivatives since the war began. In 
short, so far as such medicaments go, we need not keep a watch on the Rhine 
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‘* DIGITALIS LANATA”’ : FROM THE LEAVES OF 
THIS PLANT, MORE THERAPEUTICALLY 
ACTIVE THAN THOSE OF “‘ DIGITALIS PUR- 
PUREA,” THE COMMON FOXGLOVE, THE 
NEW DRUG DIGOXIN IS PREPARED. 
‘Photograph + we courtesy of The Wellcome 
ndation, Lid.) 





AESCULIN IS PREPARED. 


(Photograph by courtesy of the British Museum of Natural History.) 





A SEEDLING OF THE CINCHONA TREE, THE PRODUCER 
QUININE, GROWN FROM “‘CINCHONA LEDGERIANA™ 
IT 18 ABOUT 3 FT. HIGH, THE HEIGHT AT 
WHICH THE BARK CAN BE TESTED FOR ITS ALKA- 
Low CONTENT, (Photograph by W. G. Atkinson, by 
courtesy of the Roval Botanic Gardens, Kew.) 
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BY SEA, AIR AND LAND: THE FIGHTING SERVICES IN WARTIME. 


PPROPRIATELY enough, the Senior Service heads our list with the second volume 

in the naval section of the series ‘‘ Britain at War "—namely, ‘“ THE Royat Navy.” 

From January 1941 to March 1942. By Commander E. Keble Chatterton. A Complete 
Record in Text and Pictures. With 387 Illustrations (Hutchinson; 21s.). It would be 
difficult to exaggerate the attractions of this beautifully-produced volume, written by a 
famous authority on maritime matters, and containing such a wealth of photographs and 


drawings picturing every side of life in our warships, in action or 
otherwise. It brings home to the reader the infinite variety of the 
Navy’s vital task, ranging from the Arctic seas, where the ships become 
encrusted with ice, to the tropic waters of the Pacific. Many of 
the illustrations are of a highly dramatic character. 

Among the outstanding events covered in the present volume are 
the Battle of Cape Matapan, the destruction of the ‘‘ Bismarck,’”’ and 
Admiral _Vian’s masterly defence of Malta convoys. The losses include 
those of the “Hood,” “ Prince of Wales” and “ Repulse,” the 
** Dorsetshire,” “‘ Cornwall ” and other cruisers, and the aircraft-carriers 
“Ark Royal” and ‘“‘ Hermes.” This book bears witness to the un- 
ceasing struggle our Fleets have maintained on all the seven seas with 
inadequate forces, due to the foolish parsimony of bygone Govern- 
ments. “As it takes years,” the author writes, “to build up a 
fleet and months to launch even a sloop or corvette, let it be clearly 
appreciated that naval battles are won or lost by the politicians in 
peacetime. The scrapping of battleships, the empty spaces left still 
gaping, are the veritable menace which tempts our foes to invade with 
his armies and sink our food. An island nation such as ours 
simply cannot afford to let her Navy down.” Other points on which 
Commander Chatterton lays much stress are the debt we owe to 
our merchant seamen, the establishment of Anglo-American naval 
co-operation, and, after the initial surprise at Pearl Harbour, the fine 
achievements of the United States forces in the Far East. 

Even before America was a belligerent, many of her adventurous 
young men came over here of their own accord to help us in our 
darkest hour, and, as members of the R.A.F., fought in the Battle of 
Britain. We are reminded of this never-to-be-forgotten fact in 
“War Eac es.” The Story of the Eagle Squadron. By James Saxon 
Childers. With drawings by Linda Bramley and numerous photo- 
graphs (Heinemann ; 10s. 6d.)._ Besides taking part in the defence of 
this country, in which not a few lost their lives, the Eagles have also 
served, as an end-paper map shows, in various parts of France and 
the Low Countries, including Dunkirk, Dieppe, Brussels, Antwerp and 
Rotterdam. Colonel Childers (of the U.S. Army Air Forces), had access 
to the British Air Ministry’s records of the Eagle Squadron and has 
had countless interviews with the pilots, so that the main interest lies 
in their personal experiences. ‘* They had left the oilfields of Oklahoma, 
the vast plains of Texas, the ranches of Utah and the studios of 
Hollywood. They were flying Spitfires instead of driving taxis and 
trucks in New York. They had exchanged the sunshine of Florida 
for the grey skies of England.” In the spring of 
1941 there were three Eagle squadrons in the front 
line. After the United States came in, they were 
transferred to the great air force sent here by their 
own country. _It was not a change of heart ; merely a 
change from blue to brown uniform. ‘ 

All flying folk will find a useful vade mecum in 
“CLoup READING FoR PiLots.” By A. C. Douglas. 
With Foreword by Professer D. Brunt, F.R.S., Presi- 
dent of the Royal Meteorological Society, and 200 
Photographs (Murray ; 1os.). Professor Brunt says he 
has sponsored ‘‘ this book by Ann Douglas” because 
he wishes to recommend her cloud pictures as “‘ worthy 
of the most careful study by anyone interested in 
weather, and particularly by the airman.” During 
the present war she has served as a ferry pilot, 
flying fighters and bombers in all weathers, and before 
1939 she ran her own gliding club. Her object has 
been to indicate the habits of clouds, always shifty 
customers, as Elijah knew when “a little cloud, 
like a man’s hand,” arose from the sea. ‘“ The 
weather,” she concludes, “is continually changing, 
but always gives due warning of its intentions. It is 
a question of noticing these signs in time, and this 
can only come with practice.” 

The next two items on our list deal with the 
campaign in Tunisia, as seen by experienced war 
correspondents of marked ability, the books in question 
being ** THe Enp 1n Arrica.” By Alan Moorehead, 
author of ‘* Mediterranean Front” and ‘A Year of 
Battle.” With end-paper maps (Hamish Hamilton ; ros. 6d.) ; and 
“ BirtH oF AN Army.” By A. B. Austin, author of ** We Landed 
at Dawn” and “ Fighter Command.” With 16 Illustrations and 
2 Maps (Gollancz ; 8s. 6d.). Covering much the same ground in 
their later stages, the two narratives to a certain extent inter- 
lock and provide matter for interesting comparisons of style and 
treatment ; indeed, during the hazardous drive into Tunis, along 
roads that ran between isolated “ pockets" of enemy troops, the 
two authors appear to have travelled in the same car, though 
Mr. Moorehead, in mentioning the fact, slightly varies the spelling 
of his colleague’s name. Sad to tell, Mr. Austin was not long 
afterwards killed in Italy. 

Mr. Moorehead’s book is wider in scope than the other, for he 
spent the first four months of this year in a rapid journey round 
the world, and the early chapters touch on visits to Durban, New 
York, London, Londonderry and Gibraltar. Arriving back in 
North Africa, he found himself faced with a story difficult to tell 
coherently, for the situation had changed from “ a straight military 
struggle” to “an imbroglio of politics and warfare.” French 
affairs were particularly baffling. Nevertheless, the reader per- 
ceives no incoherence, and when Mr. Moorehead gets into his stride 
he shows himself a master of narrative. Mr. Austin’s book, while 
not lacking in descriptive power, stresses more the instructional 
value of the Tunisian campaign for British and American tactics, 
strategy, leadership and organisation. He regards it as “a vast 
fighting rehearsal for the invasion of Europe.” 

It is mainly among soldiers on duty in the homeland, presum- 
ably, that readers will be expected for ** A Mopicum or Leave.” 
By Cecil Keeling. With illustrations by the author (Hale ; 7s. 6d.). 
Here a laudable effort has been made to extract every ounce of 
humour from the vicissitudes and discomforts of men going on 
leave and returning therefrom to the rigours of camp life. The 
illustrations, including a coloured frontispiece, are both numerous 
and excellent, hitting-off many variations of mood and expression 
by broad and simple means. Cuarres E. Byres. 
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Outstanding amongst the many fine 
achievements of to-day, is the 
Alaska Highway, uniting Edmonton, 
Alberta, with Fairbanks, Alaska. 
Progressing at the rate of 8 miles a 
day, this great constructional feat 
was accomplished in the record time 
of six months-—a triumph for 
modern methods and equipment. 

A triumph, too, for the Goodyear 
Dumper and Scraper .Tyres which 
played their part in this amazing 


‘ enterprise. Built to get the maxi- 


mum performance from motorised 


eAnother 


Se) 
THE 1942 NORTHWEST PASSAGE 


| 


equipment, these special purpose 
tyres kept the wheels turning along 
this highway even under. the 
toughest conditions. 

Goodyear Dumper and Scraper 
Tyres, developed to meet the 
requirements of the newest road- 
building equipment, have also been 
largely responsible for the making 
of other new records in the handling 
of excavation, road and general 
construction. Once again, the name 
Goodyear is written large in the 
pages of progress. 
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contribution to Progress 


FIRTH-BROWN 
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ALLOY STEELS 


for all types of mechanism 


THOS FIRTH & JOHN BROWN LIMITED 
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| Am officer off to goodness knows where, wants shirts that are at home | 

| anywhere on the map, that are nicely adaptable to all changes of climate. 

| He wants shirts that can rough it when he has to, that are not afraid of 
the wash, and keep their regulation cut and colour. 

| He wants, in fact, ‘ Viyella’ Service Shirts. For H.M. Souk 
Forces only. In correct Service colours—white, khaki vet 


WEAK 


WILLIAM HOLLINS 4 CO.LTR 


‘Viyella’ SERVICE SHIRTS 
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THE MAN WHO 
STOPPED THE CLOCK 


The man who buys a Safe because 
the price appears cheap may be 
likened to the man who stopped 
the clock in order to save time. 


Of the many things in this world 
which ought to be selected by 
reason of their established repu- 
tation are a Doctor, a Lawyer and 
a Safe, for in each case their value 
lies in the degree of service ren- 
dered in time of need. 


No prudent man would accept the 
services of a Surgeon or a Lawyer 
without proving to his own satis- 
faction that their previous training 
and ability merited his confidence ; 
likewise a wise man takes no 
chance when installing a Safe, 
because he knows that if it fails 
under test of fire, fall or burglary, 
TFHE the loss may be irreplaceable. 
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The fact that goods made of raw materials in short supply owing to war conditions are advertised in this publication should not be taken as an indication that they are necessarily available for export. 
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| 
Manufactured entirely in London, England 


Take care of 
your Besting 





Pipe. Suppiies are ext: y 
consequenily difficult to obtain. 
When available, prices are as follows: 
Standard S.S.  S-M. j sh 
or Sandblast - 10/6 13/6 16/6 20/- 
Ye Olde Wood ss. S-M. Ye th 
Selected Grains 15/6 18/6 21/6 25/- 
S.S., S.M., L., E.L., om each pipe 
po ll sizes —Small-Small, Small-Medsum, 
Large and Extra Large. 
Index of Sizes clearly marked on each stem 


Manufactured by 








B. BARLING & SONS (Estd. in London 18/2) 
“Makers of the World’s Finest Pipes.” | 





THE ILLUSTRATED 


LONDON NEWS 





First solo... 


The great moment . . . and for the first time the Miles Magister is 
his sole responsibility. Soon he will graduate to the Miles Master. 
the advanced trainer with so many of the characteristics of 

the fighter aircraft he is destined to fly, joining at last 

the great band of “ Miles” trained pilots. And 


when the fighting is over Miles Aircraft may ss ~~ 6 a 







well carry him on the skyways of peace 
—for Miles has long been a pre- 
eminent name in civil and_ 


commercial aviation. ay. 





Give generously to 


| ThcRoyal Nic Fore 
niece 








For 120 years the same 
family have jealously 
guarded the 
tradition that 
ensures 
Mackinlays 
excellence 
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| 1. BE MAD 
your suit W : 
SHIRTS — MADE [0 MATCH | <cOTLAND'S HARDEST 
’ s 
‘VAN HEUSEN nwa 4 
REGO. inh 2 : _ 
CQLLARS ri | 
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SAUCEPANS MADE SPITFIRES—OLD BOOKS MAKE SHELL CASES. TURN THEM OUT NOW—THE NEED IS URGENT! 





Also M, L. Liqueur Whisky |2 years old. 
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Chas. Mackinlay & Co., Distillers, Leith, Scotland. 











Sparklets 
All available supplies of 
SPARKLETS BULBS are 
| being distributed as 
equitably as possible. 
For the present, please 
“go easy with the soda” 
and return empty Bulbs 
promptly to your usual 


supplier. 
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GREYS APPEAL FOR 
PRISONERS OF WAR 

( ’ 
NY Zan T| fo None If you were in enemy hands, fed 
on a miserable prison diet, with- 


out the things that make life 


worth living, wouldn’t you just 
live for the Red Cross parcels 
bringing food, tobacco, books, 
| and ,.. the knowledge that you 

‘is weren’t forgotten ? 
REMEMBER THEM and help 


this good work to go on by send- 
ing a donation to-d 


CIGARETTES | | RED CROSS & ST. JOHN 


St. James’s Palace, S.W.1 


just honest-to-goodness tobacco 


yAI) for 24 10 for 12 Plain 


ished Weekly at the Othe 
lland by Maga e Post 
\ Christchurch, Well 





